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. The subject may be made clearer by raising
another question. The object of thought must be
distinguished from the thought that apprehends it,
else it could not be present to that thought as an
object; yet in another aspect it must be one with
the thought that apprehends it, else it could not
be present to it at all. Now, how are we to
discriminate between these two aspects? In what
sense is the object of thought only thought itself,
and in what sense is it other than thought?
Aristotle seems to answer that there is an element
in the object which is ideal and therefore can be
grasped by reason, and that there is another element
in the "object which is alien to reason, and which
is present to us only through the faculty of sense.
Such splitting of the difference, however, will not
solve the difi&culty; for, if we follow it out logically,
it leads us to the result that the ideal element by
itself is not objective, and the element which makes
it objective is not ideal. But what we want to
explain is just how that which is objective should
be apprehended by reason, how the ideal world
should be also real. ITow, from the point of
view of Aristotle, the divine or perfect reason
cannot apprehend anything but itself, and the
objective, as such, must be altogether beyond its
reach. It appears, therefore, that the admission
into the objective world of any element which, in